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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

A Massachusetts Steatite Quarry. — On July 19, 1907, in company 
with Mr J. T. Bowne, of Springfield, the writer visited an ancient aboriginal 
steatite quarry situated in the Wilbraham Hills, Massachusetts. The 
quarry is on Twelve Mile brook, on the Seavers farm, about a mile and a 
half east of the North Wilbraham station of the Boston and Albany rail- 
road, twelve miles east of Springfield, and not far from Chicopee river. 
The steatite, which is of inferior quality, occurs at the foot of a knoll in 
large bowlders, some of which are from five to seven feet in thickness. It 
is apparent that the Indians hewed out the solid bowl-shaped blanks 
from the parent bowlder, and carried them to the top of the knoll where 
the rougher part of the hollowing process >was carried on, as fragments of 
unfinished vessels are found strewn over the ground and near the surface 
for an acre or more, together with the rude picks with which the work 
was done. Apparently no long period of occupancy occurred here, for 
only a few arrowpoints and fire-cracked stones have been found, suggest- 
ing a few days' camp while the work in the quarry was in progress. 

In 1903 the site was partially explored by A. L. Dakin, a student at 
Harvard University, for the Springfield Museum, and a good series illus- 
trating the manufacture of steatite vessels was obtained for that institution. 
In the main quarry a large steatite bowlder was uncovered, and a portion, 
four feet high by five feet long, still remains above ground. This block 
is very interesting as it shows with surprising newness the work of the 
aboriginal quarryman. Several blanks for vessels have been removed 
from the mass, as is shown by the scarred and hollowed surface, and three 
others blocked-out but undetached, remain on the parent bowlder. The 
most prominent of these worked blanks stands out about two and one- 
half or three inches from the mass on the north side of the bowlder. With 
one of the rude stone picks so abundant over the site, the ancient artisan 
had hewn a channel or groove about the selected portion, and hacked 
away until the bowl-shaped mass stood out in relief Then the pecking 
was continued in and under until the blank stood upon a pedestal from 
which it might easily be broken. In the case of the bowlder under dis- 
cussion the task was abandoned before the last step took place. The 
ground about this bowlder is strewn with steatite chips and dust. 
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The tools used in the work were made of trap procured from Mount 
Tom, some six or seven miles away in a direct line, but ten or twelve 
miles by water. The implements consist mainly of exceedingly rude 
chipped points, but long and neatly made picks with polished points 
occur. These do not appear ever to have been grooved or notched for 
hafting, as do those found in the steatite quarries in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The broken points of these implements are found in the 
debris about this site, and many of the picks found appear to have been 
resharpened again and again. 

No tools save the picks have been found, with the sole exception 01 
one very much battered grooved ax and several fragments of similar im- 
plements, and the few arrowpoints before mentioned. These are all in 
the collection of the Springfield Science Museum. 

The finishing process was never carried on in the immediate vicinity 
of the quarry, at least no finished pots or fragments of them have been 
found there. It would appear that the rough bowls were taken to the 
village sites along the nearby Connecticut river and there worked down 
and polished. Fragments of bowls, both finished and in the process of 
manufacture, occur on all the local sites, and fine whole vessels have been 
found in a prehistoric burial place at Holyoke, and at Hadley, Litchfield, 
and other localities. Some very fine examples of these are in the collec- 
tion at the Gilbert Museum, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Throughout this region soapstone seems to have taken the place of 
pottery to a very large extent, as earthenware vessels and even sherds 
seem to be exceedingly rare in the Connecticut river valley. 

An excellent series from the Wilbraham Hills quarries are in the 
Springfield Science Museum ; others are in the Gilbert Museum at Am- 
herst, the Peabody Museum at Harvard University, and in the cabinet of 
Mr J. T. Bowne, of Springfield, who has made a careful and accurate study 
of the archeology of the Connecticut valley region. 

American Museum of Natural History, Alanson Skinner. 

New York. 

No New Serpent Mound in Ohio. — In a recent number of Records 
of the Past^ reference is made to an earthwork in Ohio under the title 
"A New Serpent Mound in Ohio and its Significance." There are so 
many mistakes in this article, and it is so generally misleading, that it 
seems a duty to place on record the facts in the case for the benefit of 
future students who may not be familiar with the relative value of the 
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testimony relating to this site, especially since the earthwork in question 
may eventually become even more reduced, if not entirely obliterated. 

Several years ago in The American Antiquarian ' I published a brief 
note regarding this earthwork under the title " Not a Serpent Mound." 
During that year I made measurements of that part lying in the natural 
forest ; the other portions had been cultivated for many years, making it 
difficult to trace them and even impossible to follow some of the embank- 
ments. Photographs were made and cross-sections cut in the embank- 
ments. The negatives, specimens, and map were transferred to the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the World's Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, and this material was subsequently deposited in the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

The most accurate published map of this site of which I am aware 
forms plate 2 (with a description on page 8) of Charles Whittlesey's 
" Descriptions of Ancient Works in Ohio," published in Vol. Ill of 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Washington, 1850. The map 
bears the title " Ancient work, Warren county, Ohio, two miles below 
Todd's fork." The survey was made by Whittlesey in 1839, when the 
work was much more easily traced than in recent years. The map 
distinctly shows the part of the earthwork described in Records of the 
Past, at the left, to the west of the letter A and immediately south of the 
bayou. That the work is not a serpent mound is there made clear. 

I do not recall anything new in the recent article referred to that will 
be useful to archeological research in the future. It is possible that the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society or other institution may have 
made a survey of the earthwork of which I am not aware. My personal 
explorations were confined to fhat portion lying within the maple forest 
to the west of the point marked A on Whittlesey's map ; in fact I did not 
even attempt to trace the other embankments, and the people of the 
vicinity seemed not to have been aware of their existence, although they 
had been under cultivation for more than half a century. It conse- 
quently would seem that the Serpent Mound article to which attention is 
directed must be set aside in favor of Whittlesey's much earlier description 
and map. Harlan I. Smith. 

Charles Eliot Norton died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., Octo- 
ber 21, 1908. He was born in Cambridge, November 16, 1827, was 
graduated at Harvard in 1846, and went to India as supercargo in 1849, 
remaining there about two years ; later he went to Europe, where he 
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spent two years, and was again on the Continent from 1867 to 1873. 
From 1862 to 1868 he was editor of the North American Review; in 
1874 he became professor of history and art at Harvard University, and 
served in that capacity until 1898, when he resigned and became pro- 
fessor emeritus. Professor Norton was largely instrumental in founding 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and became its first president, 
an office which he held until 1890. He manifested particular interest in 
the excavation of Assos in Asia Minor, and in the founding of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens ; but although the im- 
portant investigations by Bandelier in the Pueblo country of our South- 
west were conducted during Professor Norton's presidency, his belief was 
that because the arts of the American aborigines are not comparable with 
those of the peoples of the Old World, American archeology is not worthy 
of serious study. Professor Norton was the author of Considerations on 
Some Recent Social Theories ; Historical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages, and Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. While the 
chief subjects of his study were Dante, and Greek and Italian art, he 
«dited the letters of Lowell, of Carlyle and Emerson, of Goethe and 
Carlyle, and of Ruskin, and the Writings of George William Curtis. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on him by Cambridge and Oxford, 
Columbia, Harvard, and Yale. F. W. H. 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has returned 
from a seven months' trip to the Philippine islands, whither he went at 
the invitation of the Insular Government to give instruction in anthro- 
pology and ethnology at the annual Teachers' Assembly, held at Baguio, 
the summer capital, from April 18 to May 15. In connection with that 
work, Professor Starr conducted, at the Assembly, an Anthropological 
Conference, devoted to questions relative to the Malay race, extending 
through three days — probably the first ever held in Malaysia. On the 
completion of his assembly work. Professor Starr traveled widely in the 
islands, visiting many of the more interesting of the native populations. 
Among these were the Negritos (Aetas), Benguet Igorot, Bontoc Igorot, 
Ifugao, Moro of various groups, and Bagabo. He also visited and made ob- 
servations on several of the civilized and Christian peoples, as the Ilocano, 
Pangasinan, and Tagalo. He collected a considerable mass of ethnographic 
material and made many observations of interest. In making a general 
survey of the field of Philippine ethnology, Professor Starr was anxious to 
learn what opportunity exists for the sending of well-equipped students 
into the area to conduct serious original investigations. Professor Starr's 
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personal interest was largely in the political and social conditions in the 
islands. During his absence in the Philippines, the French Government 
conferred upon Professor Starr the Palmes d' officier de F Instruction pub- 
lique. This is the third recognition that he has received from foreign 
governments. In 1900 the Netherlands gave him the Museums Medal, 
and in February of this year the Congo Free State bestowed on him the 
cross of an officer of the Order of Leopold II. 

John Henry Wright died at Cambridge, November 26, 1908. The 
son of a missionary to Persia, he was born at Urumyah, February 4, 
1852, and was educated at College Hill, Poughkeepsie, and at Dartmouth 
and Leipzig, at the latter university being a student of classical philology 
and Sanskrit in 1876-78. Professor Wright was assistant professor of 
ancient languages in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
1873-76; associate professor of Greek at Dartmouth, 1878-86; pro- 
fessor of classical philology at Johns Hopkins, 1886-87, and professor in- 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1906-07. He was. 
editor of the American Journal of Archoeology, 1897-1906, and of other 
magazines and books devoted to classical subjects. He was also a 
member of the Archaeological Institute of America and president of its 
Boston Society at the time of his death ; a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; a member of the American Philological 
Association, serving as its president in 1894 ; and a member of the 
American Anthropological Association, to which he rendered valued 
service as a member of its committee on archeological nomenclature. 

The Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. ,. 

has announced the following free lectures for the present season : 

Oct. 27. Games of the American Indians. Warren K. Moorehead 

Nov. 17. Five American Nations: Conquerors of the Snow, Forest, Mist, 

Desert, and Plains. Harlan I. Smith 

The White Races. Charles Peabody 

The Metal Ages. Charles Peabody 

Lewis and Clark Expedition to the Head of the Columbia. 

Warren K. Moorehead 

Lewis and Clark Expedition to the Pacific. Warren K. Moorehead 

Caves at Home and Abroad. Charles Peabody 

Social Life of the American Indians. Warren K. Moorehead 

Mar. 23. Lake Dwellings and the Bronze and Iron Cultures. 

Charles Peabody 
Apr. 13. Origin, Accomplishments, and Destiny of the American Indians. 

Warren K. Moorehead 



Dec. 


8. 


Jan. 


12. 


Jan. 


26. 


Feb. 


9- 


Feb. 


23- 


Mar. 


9- 
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The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology was conferred 
for the first time at the Umversity of California in May, 1908. The 
recipient, S. A. Barrett, presented as his thesis Porno Indian Basketry, a 
study containing the results of field work extending over a number of 
years. Mr Barrett received the degree of B.S. at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1905, and of M.S. in 1909. He spent the academic year 
1907-08 in the study of anthropology at Columbia University. In 1906 
he was appointed museum assistant in the department of anthropology of 
the University of California. At the present time he is in South America 
under the auspices of the Heye Expedition. 

The Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., announces that the publication of Mr Warren K. Moorehead's 
work. The Stone Age, is now assured. It will be issued in two volumes, 
of about one thousand pages, with many illustrations, and is designed to 
be "an archeological encyclopedia of the implements, ornaments, 
weapons, utensils, etc., of the prehistoric tribes of the United States." 
The volumes will be published by Houghton, Mifilin & Company, of 
Boston and New York, and will be sold to subscribers at cost, five dollars. 

It will be of interest to ethnologists, who already realize how rapidly 
are passing away the older members of our Indian tribes, to learn of the 
death, on December 5, near Stidham, Oklahama, of Roily Mcintosh, 
former chief of the Creek Nation, aged seventy -six years; and also of the 
death of Hump, a former leading Sioux warrior, at his camp at Cherry 
Creek, South Dakota, followed shortly afterward (December 16) by the 
demise of the celebrated American Horse, at Pine Ridge agency. 

It is announced that the collection of implements of the Bronze Age, 
formed by Canon William Greenwell, of Durham, England, will be pre- 
sented to the British Museum. This collection of implements of the 
Bronze Age is regarded as the most extensive of its kind in private hands, 
and is said to compare well in many respects with that already in the 
British Museum. It includes specimens from nearly all parts of Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe, and also from Asia. 

Dr Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., who resigned the keepership of the 
Ashmolean Museum of Oxford University at the close of the year, has 
given to the Museum the collection of Anglo-Saxon jewelry and other 
relics bequeathed to him by his father, the late Sir John Evans! With it 
is also a comparative series illustrating the early Teutonic art of the Con- 
tinent, including specimens of Scandinavian, Frankish, Lombard, and 
Gothic work. 
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According to the Bulletin Pirmdi^e^>du. Gomf^ip'Eiknogirapkigue de 
Belgique, Dr Blackmore, of Salisbury, England, has given to that city a 
fine museum building in which have been installed his splendid eolithic 
and paleolithic collections. The same publication states that a new ar- 
cheological society, called the East Anglian Society of Prehistorians, has 
been founded at Norwich (Norfolk). Dr Allen Sturge is its first 
president. 

We learn from Nature that Mr N. W. Thomas has been selected by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to conduct an investigation into 
the laws and customs of the native tribes of southern Nigeria. The tribes 
to be studied are, in the first instance, those of the old kingdom of Benin, 
but it is probable that the inquiry will be continued and include the natives 
of the other West African colonies. 

Mr William H. Holmes, chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, has been elected president of the American Anthropological 
Association and vice-president for Section H (Anthropology and Psy- 
chology) of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
for 1909. Dr George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, has been 
elected secretary of Section H. 

The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
was held in Baltimore, December 28 to January 2, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Folk-lore Society. A full report of the proceedings 
of the meeting will appear in the next issue of this journal. 

We regret to record the death, at Paris, on November 18, in his 
sixty-seventh year, of Dr Theodore-Jules-Ernest Hamy, honorary director 
of the Mus6e d'Ethnographie ; president of the Soci^te des Am^ricanistes 
of Paris, ex-president of the Soci6te d'Anthropologie, and a member of 
many other learned bodies. 

Dr J. W. LowBER, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., of Austin, Texas, has 
been granted the diploma of fellow of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society. Dr Lowber is a member of the American Anthropological 
Association and a fellow of the American Association for the .Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Mrs Frederick F. Thompson has given to the New York State Mu- 
seum as a memorial of her father, former Governor Myron H. Clark, the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars for a representation of the culture of the 
Six Nations of New York, to be known as the Clark Museum of Iroquois 
Culture. 
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Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the representative of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, at the inauguration of Dr Hill as presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, December 10 and 11. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley, of the department of economics of Har- 
vard University, delivered on November 13 the annual Huxley lecture 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute. His subject was " The 
European Inhabitants of the United States. ' ' 

Dr Percy Gardner, professor of archeology at Oxford, and Dr 
Barclay Vincent Head, sometime keeper of the department of coins 
and medals in the British Museum, have been elected corresponding mem- 
bers of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

The next Prehistoric Congress of France will be held at Beauvais 
during the summer of 1909. The Belgian Congress of Archeology will 
hold its session at Li^ge from July 31 to August 5. 

Mr Warren K. Moorehead of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. , 
has been appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the United 
States Board of Indian Commissioners. 

At a meeting of the American Antiquarian Society held at Worces- 
ter, October 21, Professor Otis T. Mason and Mr F. W. Hodge, of Wash- 
ington, were elected to membership. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal will henceforth be 
published at Salem, Massachusetts, instead of in Chicago. Rev. Stephen 
D. Peet will continue as editor. 

The Anthropological Society of Stockholm has elected Dr Sven 
Hedin to honorary membership in the Society, and has conferred on him 
a Wahlberg gold medal. 

The council of the University College, Bristol, England, has ap- 
pointed Dr John Beddoe, F.R.S., honorary professor of anthropology. 

The Broca prize for 1908 has been awarded by the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, to Dr Paul Rivet. 



